FRANCE  AFTER  LIBERATION

right to participate in the government of their countries. Secondly, on
differing grounds, America and Russia, each in its turn, had decried
colonialism and aroused great hopes of independence and self-government
everywhere. Thirdly, the non-European races had become aware of their
strength, as much through the early Japanese victories as through the
importance the Allies attached to China and the Arab League. The
spectacle of dissension among Frenchmen in the various colonies could
only have resulted in weakening the prestige of the homeland. At the
Brazzaville Conference (1944) the provisional Government had promised
that the idea of French Union would be substituted for that of Empire, and
that overseas France would become a federation of free States, adminis-
tered by elected representatives, and having their places in the National
Assembly and Council of the Republic, although remaining within the
framework of the French community. Such a radical transformation
would have required both patience and wisdom. Now in Indo-China and
later in Madagascar violence led to intervention by French troops, to re-
establish order. Surely we may hope that wisdom will prevail, and that
the French Union will preserve its unity, desirable as much for France her-
self as for the overseas territories, die whole administrative and economic
structure of which is French and which, without France, would be left
open to an anarchy inviting conquest and slavery.

In May 1947 France's position as a whole appeared better than might
have been hoped by those foreigners who, at the moment of liberation,
had seen the country in disarray, drained of its substance. The food situa-
tion certainly left much to be desired, reconstruction seemed slow to
the war victims, special courts were still functioning and men were far
from that reconciliation which Bonaparte had so wisely imposed after
no less violent internal troubles, Nevertheless, die French had laboured
valiantly. Order had long since been restored in the rural areas (much
disturbed in 1944-45); the transport system had been put in repair and
the bridges rebuilt; the railways were running normally; once again most
of die articles of daily life were to be found in the shop windows. A bad
harvest had shortened bread supplies, meat was still lacking, fuel supplies
were far from being certain for the coming winter. But if France's posi-
tion was compared with that of other countries, and above all to what a
1944 observer might have feared, it had to be recognized that the country
by and large was healthy and that France was slowly recovering her
balance.

What were her future prospects?  To give any answer, it is necessary
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